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BUSINESS TRENDS IN 
OREGON, DECEMBER 1957 


(See pp. 5-6 for statistical details) 


e Bank debits in the eleven economic areas of 
Oregon were down 2.1 per cent in December, com- 
pared with the same month last year. The areas 
showing the largest relative changes were the North 
Oregon Coast, with a decline of 11.1 per cent, and 
the Burns area (Harney and Malheur counties), 
with an increase of 7.5 per cent. 


e Lumber production in the Douglas fir region 
of thes Pacific Northwest during December con- 
tinued downward, falling 16.6 per cent below the 
November level and 19.3 per cent below December 
1956. While new orders continued to fall, unfilled 
orders were up slightly over last month, reflecting 
a closer adjustment of production to demand. 


e Employment in nonagricultural industry dur- 
ing December fell 3.1 per cent compared with De- 
cember 1956. While only government employment 
showed gains over both last month’s and last year’s 
levels, a seasonal increase in the retail-trade sector 
held the November-December decline to 1.3 per 
cent. 


e The index of man hours worked in manu- 
facturing (1951 = 100) stood at 76.8 in December 
compared to 84.1 in December of last year and 82.1 
in November 1957. 


e Average weekly earnings of production work- 
ers in nonagricultural industry continued to rise, 
gaining 2.1 per cent over last month and 5 per cent 
over last year. This reflected a continued rise in 
hours worked by employed production workers. 


e Construction contracts awarded in November 
fell 40 per cent below the value of those awarded 
in the previous month, almost all of the decline fall- 
ing in the public works and utilities category. For 
the first eleven months of 1957 the value of con- 
struction contracts, exclusive of public works and 
utilities, was virtually unchanged from the compar- 
able period of 1956. For the nation as a whole, 
there was an increase of 2 per cent 


e The value of building permits issued in Ore- 
gon during December showed a gain of 5.5 per cent 
from the very low level of November and was also 
up by 7.8 per cent from the December 1956 figure. 
The increase was more than accounted for by a 
single public school project in eastern Oregon. 

e Business failures in December totaled 58 and 
involved liabilities of $1,427,000. For the twelve 
months of 1957 there were 538 failures involving 
total liabilities of $13,818,000 compared with 282 
failures involving $11,316,000 in liabilities during 
1956. 


e_ Agricultural income, as indicated by cash re- 
ceipts from farm products marketed (government 
payments excluded) was down 12 per cent in No- 
vember 1957 as compared with November 1956. A 
gain of 5 per cent in receipts from the marketing of 
livestock and products was more than offset by a 
23 per cent drop in the value of crops marketed. 
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Is Minimum a Freight f Rate Regulation 
By the I.C.C. in the Public Interest? 


By ROBERT B. BATCHELDER 
Law Clerk to Justice W. W. McAllister, Oregon Supreme Court 


Transportation is an important part of American economic life, 
both to the public, which pays for the finished article—of which a 
sizeable portion of the cost is transportation—and to the shipper. 
who must determine whether he will be able to sell in a particular 
market at a competitive price. 

It is of no small consequence, therefore, that carriers remain 
financially strong to provide adequate service. They must be in a 
position to meet the impact of the increase in traflic volume caused 
by the growth in population and industrial production. Legislation 
must be enacted which will provide equal opportunity for all types 
of carriers. 

In recent years, however, there has been dissatisfaction within 
the transportation industry with the exercise of some of the powers 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission to regulate rates, which. 
it is claimed, hamstring competition among the various media of 
transportation. This dissatisfaction culminated on April 18, 1955, 
with the release of the so-called “Cabinet Committee” report by the 
Presidential Advisory Committee on Transport Policy and Or- 
ganization. This report was highly critical of our present regulatory 
system in general and the regulation of minimum rates in particular. 
Its main points of criticism will be dealt with below. 


Factors In Rate Makrnc. There are numerous factors which go 
into the determination of the exact rate a carrier proposes to charge 
to move a given commodity between two points. I will briefly men- 
tion only a few. 


Each medium of transportation has its advantages and drawbacks. 
Motor carriers can handle short hauls cheaper than railroads, offer 
faster and more convenient service, especially door-to-door delivery, 
and can specify a lower minimum weight for truckload lots than 
the rails set for carload lots. Only about one-third of the intercity 
highway transpo.iation is subject to I.C.C. control because of the 
exemptions of private carriers as well as the agricultural exemp- 
tion. and the fact that contract carriers are required only to file 
minimum rates and observe safety standards set by the I.C.C. 

The rails can handle a larger volume of traffic at less cost, especi- 
ally where the distance is longer. Barges are slower than rails and 
generally have lower costs. They are almost completely unregulated, 
because of the “bulk cargo clause.” 


Rates are composed of direct or out-of-pocket costs and burden 
or constant costs; the demand factor is important in determining 
their exact level. Before a rate is proposed, “it should satisfy two 
conditions, namely: (1) that it must exceed out-of-pocket costs: 
and (2) that it make the greatest aggregate contribution to the 
transportation burden. A relatively small contribution per unit 
(ton or ton mile) and a large volume of traffic may well produce a 
greater aggregate contribution than a much larger contribution per 
unit and a relatively small volume of traffic.” The application of 
these factors is shown in the following table: 
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Total 
Rev. 
(1) x (2) 
(3) 


Projected 
Rates per Vol. 


Contrib. Marginal 
Out-of- to Burden = Rev. per 
Carload (carloads) Pocket Costs* {3) — (4) Carloadt 
(1) (2) (4) (5) (6) 
£50 0 $ 0 $ 0 ¢ 0 $ 0 
48 10 480 320 160 48 
46 20 920 640 280 44 
44 30 1,320 960 360 40 
42 40 1,680 1,280 400 36 
40 50 2,000 1,600 400 32 
38 60 2,280 1,920 360 28 
36 70 2,520 2,240 280 24 
34 80 2,7 2,560 160 20 
32 90 2,880 2,880 U 16 
* Computed at $32 per carload. 
+ The marginal revenue is the added total revenue derived from selling one more 
unit. Thus, divide each increase in revenues column (3), by the corresponding in- 
crease in carloads, column (2). 


The results show that the best rate for the traffic would 
be in the $40 to 342 range. Sometimes the competitive sit- 
uation is such that the traffic would not move at the best 
rate: this presents the problem of whether to reduce. An 
example will explain this situation. 

The Any Company, Inc., has two products with different 
demand characteristics or different competitive circum- 
stances or different value of service features: 


Product A Product B 
Present output—unita — 500 
Ont-of-pocket cost-tota] ——........... ........ $500.00 
Constant cost —_ 
Total cost —.. .. 
Present price per unit 
Present revenue 
Sin III <cciiastslaiinsinttumsidhiabbaslinicenaiabanidentt 


Total Co. 


1,000 
$1,000.00 
$1,000.00 
$2,000.00 








$3.00 an 
$1,500.00 $2,050.00 
soak $50.00 








If the market for product A is lost, this would be the 
situation: 


Product A Product B Total Co. 
Future output—wunits .—. ~~... ...................... , 500 
Out-of-pocket cost—total —.. $1,000.00 
Constant cost —.... $1,000.00 
Total future cost iain $1,500.00 
EEE AD $1,500.00 
Net profit 








$1,500.00 





Thus, if the market for product A is lost. it would be 
necessary to increase the unit price for product B by 10 
cents, in order to produce the same total profit for Any 
Company. From this example, we can see the reason for a 
carrier's attempt to gain traffic, though only a small out-of- 
pocket profit is made from the new business. It is the at- 
tempt to gain this traffic which presents a problem of mini- 
mum-rate regulation. 


History OF FEDERAL RATE REGULATION. The Interstate 
Commerce Act was originally passed in 1887 to control a 
rail transportation monopoly; it regulated only rail trans- 
portation with no thought of regulating competition be- 
tween media of transportation. The Supreme Court held 
that the act did not give the power to regulate either mini- 
muin or maximum rates. 

In 1906, the Hepburn Act gave the I.C.C. power to de- 
termine “just and reasonable” rates. The Supreme Court 


in Skinner and Eddy Corp. v. U. S. held that the Commis- 
2 


sion lacked the power to prevent the charging of an un- 
reasonably low rate, though Justice Brandeis stated that it 
did have the power to discourage such practices by indirect 
deterents: “Low rates, because voluntarily established by 
the carrier may be accepted by the Commission as evidence 
that other rates, actual or proposed, for comparable serv- 
ice, are unreasonably high .’ The voluntary making 
of unremuneratively low rates in important traflic may also 
tend to induce the Commission to resist appeals of carriers 
for general rate increases on the ground of financial neces- 
sities. The I.C.C. still retains both these deterents. 

The Transportation Act of 1920 gave the Commission 
the power to fix minimum rates, and revised the national 
transportation policy from survival of the fittest to protec- 
tion for the weaker roads. 

These controls were given the I.C.C. at a time when the 
railroads were the predominating form of intercity trans- 
portation. The principal purpose of the controls was to 
protect the general public against railroad monopolistic 
practices and to maintain reasonable rate relationships be- 
tween competing shippers, markets, localities, or traffic. 

In 1935, the Motor Carrier Act was passed giving the 
I.C.C. jurisdiction over interstate motor carriers; there 
are. however, many interstate motor carriers who are 
exempt from I.C.C. control. 


Minimum Rates Topay. The last major legislation in 
the field of minimum rates was the Transportation Act of 
1940; this act is the basis of much of the present contro- 
versy in the fixing of minimum rates and thereby influenc- 
ing which carrier gets the business. The act contains the 
“National Transportation Policy,” which states: “It is 
hereby declared to be the national transportation policy 
of the Congress to provide for fair and impartial regula- 
tion of all modes of transportation subject to the provisions 
of this Act, so administered as to recognize and preserve 
the inherent advantages of each: to promote safe, adequate 
economical, and efficient service and foster sound economic 
conditions in transportation and among the several car- 
riers; to encourage the establishment and maintenance of 
reasonable charges for transportation services, without 
unjust discriminations, under preferences or advantages, 
or destructive competitive practices; . .. all to the end 
of developing, co-ordinating and preserving a national 
transportation system by water, highway and rail, as well 
as other means, adequate to meet the needs of the com- 
merce of the United States. or the postal service, and of 
the national defense. All the provisions of this act shall be 
administered and enforced with a view to carrying out the 
above declaration of policy [italics mine]}.” 

The Transportation Act of 1940 also adds water carriers 
to those under authority of the Commission, but contains 
liberal exemptions which allow all but about 10 per cent 
of the river and canal traffic to escape I.C.C. regulation. 
Furthermore, the regulated water carriers can disregard 
the effect of their rates on the railroads. while the railroads 
are forbidden to make rates at or below the water rates. 

In Cynamid to Memphis. Tenn. and Greenville, Miss., a 
rail-rate reduction from Niagara Falls, Ontario was pro- 
posed to meet competition on a rail-boat route. Prior to 
1940 this traffic had moved by rail. The Commission set 
out the standard for determining rate controversies be- 
tween rails and barges: “To justify relief, the competition 
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by water must be actual, and the proposed rates should be 
no lower than necessary to meet the existing competition 
which is the cost to the shipper for the transportation over 
the water route plus such incidental expenses as are met 
in the competing service. With slower and less desirable 
service, it is generally necessary that the water carriers 
maintain lower rates than those in effect over the competi- 
tive all-rail rates.” 

In Scrap Tobacco from Newark, N. J. to Selma, Ala., 
the rail carrier proposed to reduce rates 30 cents a hundred 
pounds on scrap tobacco moving from one of the shipper’s 
plants to another. This rate was clearly compensatory, 
yielding the railroad $387.50 per car or 36.5 cents per car 
mile at the minimum weight. The rate was proposed to meet 
truck-ship-truck competition and in an attempt to regain 
lost traffic. In 1951, the rails transported 104 carloads on 
this route, 50 carloads in 1952. and 16 in 1953; there was 
no showing that the reduced traflic was not due to a general 
decline in traffic between the two points. It was shown that 
the transit time on the rail route was eight days compared 
to nineteen days on the truck-ship-truck route, and that the 
shipper would prefer rail because of the probability of less 
loss, damage, or pilferage. But the reduction to give the 
shipper the benefit of the more efficient media of transpor- 
tation was not allowed. The Commission held that. under 
the national transportation policy’s mandate to administer 
the act fairly and impartially and preserve the inherent 
advantages of each mode of transportation, and to prevent 
unfair or destructive competitive practices, “the commis- 
sion has frequently recognized that inferior service over 
a water or water-truck route, such as exists here, necessi- 
tates a rate lower than over a competitive all-rail route if 
traffic is to move over the former... Because of the much 
longer time in transit and the several transfers necessary 
over the truck-water-truck route. it seems clear that no 
traffic would move over that route at a cost to the shipper 
substantially the same as that over the all-rail route.” 

In disallowing the proposed rate as an “unfair and des- 
tructive practice in contravention of the national transpor- 
tation policy,” the I.C.C. exercised its judgment to try to 
split the traffic between the carriers, as it does so often. 

In Scrap Rails from Southern Ports to Chicago, the Com- 
mission denied the rails a rate which would have allowed 
them a profit of $495.61 per car. The rails would have been 
carried in coal gondolas normally returning to the north 
empty. 

It would seem that both of tiese decisions were to the 
detriment of the shipper, whom the Commission was creat- 
ed to protect, and disregarded the direction of the national 
transportation policy to “preserve the inherent advantages 
of each [mode of transportation]: to promote . . 
nomical, and efficient service.” 

Yet in Seatrain Lines, Inc. v. Akron, Canton & Youngs- 
town Ry., which dealt with a carrier barging freight cars 
in competition with other “break bulk” carriers, the low 
rates were upheld. The basis was that the Transportation 
Act of 1940 “supported also by the legislative history seems 
to be that no carrier should be required to maintain rates 
which would be unreasonable judged by other standards 
for the purpose of protecting the traffic of a competitor. 
[italics mine].” The Commission found that the addition of 
differentials could not be justified on a cost basis but could 
only be based on superior service, and would thus “deprive 
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shippers of much of the benefit of a service which has been 
accomplished without increase in the cost thereof, the pur- 
pose of such deprivation being to protect the carriers which 
continue to offer the old and inferior service. That such 
a result would diminish if not remove the incentive for 
making such improvements seem clear.” 

In 1945, in a proceeding to determine rates for new 
automobiles the I.C.C. refused to limit the minimum rail 
rate to the truck rates, holding that the rates were “reason- 
ably compensatory,” which it defined as “remunerative, 
i.e., covers the out-of-pocket costs as herein. before defined, 
of handling the particular traffic under consideration, in- 
cluding a reasonable return on investment.” The Commis- 
sion found that freezing the rail and motor carrier rates 
at a common level would allocate additional traffic to the 
motor carriers, because of their door-to-door service and 
other advantages would result in bringing them traffic for 
which they are least fit from a cost standpoint. “It is 
obvious that rate reductions cannot be halted by a prescrip- 
tion of minimum rates unless the existing rates have fallen 
below a reasonable minimum level . . . within reasonable 
limits, the public is entitled to the reduced rates brought by 
competition.” 

Thus, in determining minimum rates, the I.C.C. has a 
choice of two standards to apply: (1) to determine whether 
a rate is compensatory without regard to its effect on com- 
peting media of transportation, and (2) which I shall call 
the “just and reasonable” rule, to determine first whether 
a rate is compensatory and, if so, what its effect will be on 
other media of transportation. 

While the “just and reasonable” rule is much more com- 
monly used today, the compensatory test is still alive, 
though feeble. In Drugs and Chemicals from Evansville to 
New York and Philadelphia a reduced rate was allowed 
railroads to meet motor competition, the majority finding 
the rates compensatory without discussing whether they 
were “just and reasonable.” This was made stronger by the 
dissent, based on the point that the carrier has not met the 
burden of showing that the rate was not lower than neces 
sary to meet motor competition. Yet, in Asphalt to Wash- 
ington and Idaho, in allowing the reduced rate, the Com- 
mission found that the rates “are no lower than necessary 
to enable the respondents to meet the competition and to 
obtain a fair share of the traffic.” 

The “compensatory” test set out in the Seatrain and New 
Auto cases was more commonly used prior to the end of 
World War II than it is today, but at least one district cou:i 
has accepted it in overruling an I.C.C. order “equalizing” 
truck and train rates on bulk petroleum. 

A striking example of the “just and reasonable” test is 
Gasoline and Fuel Oil. Friendship to Virginia and West 
Virginia, decided January 3, 1957. Rail rates were pro- 
posed which were compensatory but 1.5 cents a hundred 
pounds under truck rates. In deciding to allow reduced 
rates, but not as low as those sought, the I.C.C, stated: 
“The evidence before us is persuasive that under an equal 
basis of rates in this area, the tank trucks would carry most 
of this traffic, and also that under a spread of 1.5 cents, rail 
under motor, the great bulk of the traffic would be carried 
by the railroads. It indicates, in addition, that a spread of 
about 1 cent, rail under motor, for distances of 75 miles or 
more from origin would give full recognition to the inher- 
ent advantages of each mode of transportation and afford 
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each mode a fair opportunity to compete for the traffic.” 

Thus the Commission exercised its powers “to preserve 
the inherent powers of each mode” by denying a rate be- 
cause the bulk of the traffic would move by rail, this carrier 
having the inherent advantage. 

The usage of the “just and reasonable” rule does not 
necessarily mean that the sought-after rate will be denied: 
the Commission may, after investigating the effect on com- 
petition, allow the lower rate, or the courts may overrule 
the Commission’s actions. Sometimes the Commission at- 
tempts to thread the needle by proposing a rate more than 
the sought-after reduction but less than the present rate, 
which in its opinion will result in a “fair and equitable” 
sharing of the traffic. but often it just denies the reduced 
rate altogether. 


COMPETITION FROM UNREGULATED Carriers. About two- 
thirds of the motor carriers and 90 per cent of the water 
carriers are unregulated. What exactly does that mean? 
According to Commissioner Arpaia, “As of now, unregulat- 
ed carriers can range over the highways and by-ways of 
this country at will, unhindered by any control over terri- 
tory, service or price. They are spared from record keeping 
and reporting requirements. They don’t have to collect 
transportation taxes; they are free from obligation to take 
all kinds of freight. They are by law subject only to safety 
rules. Otherwise they are unregulated.” The same situation 
holds true for the water carriers through the “bulk com- 
modity exemptions,’ which provide: “Nothing in this 
chapter shall apply to the transportation by a water carrier 
of commodities in bulk when the cargo space of the vessel 
in which such commodities are transported is being used 
for the carrying of not more than three such commodities.” 

While not bearing directly on minimum rates, these ex- 
ceptions have a definite effect on the rates charged by com- 
mon carriers, since the unregulated carriers can undercut 
their rates through savings on the transportation tax and 
freedom from other obligations imposed by the Commis- 
sion and are free to alter their rates at will and take the 
traffic they want. 

The agricultural exemption applying to “motor vehicles 
used in carrying property consisting of ordinary livestock. 
fish (including shell fish), or agricultural commodities 
(not including manufactured products thereof), if such 
motor vehicles are not used in carrying any other property. 
or passengers, for compensation” has been liberally con- 
strued by the courts, to the dissatisfaction of the I.C.C. 

In 1.C.C. v. Yeary Transfer Co. the court found that re- 
dried tobacco is exempt. This is leaf tobacco which has 
been sold at auction to a broker or large user. taken to re- 
drying plants, and hung in drying chambers until prac- 
tically all moisture (20 to 30 per cent of content) is re- 
moved. Then moisture is restored under control to the 
extent of 11 to 15 per cent and the tobacco is packed in 
hogsheads. This redrying process allows the tobacco to 
be kept for two to three years, while at normal moisture 
content it deteriorates rapidly. 

Another recent case held that quick-frozen fruits pro- 
cessed by adding sugars and syrups (and ascorbic acid 
in case of peaches) and quick-frozen vegetables processed 
before freezing by blanching (and in some instances by 
splitting stalky varieties into two or more parts) retained 
essentially the same shape and form as before and re- 
mained agricultural commodities—and are exempt. 
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The Supreme Court recently held frozen and dressed 
chicken not manufactured and thus exempt, applying a 
“substantial identity” test. On remand, the three-judge dis- 
trict court in an opinion recently released gave this list of 
exempt commodities of agricultural origin which had un- 
dergone some processing:“Frozen whole eggs: dried egg 
powder; dried egg yolks: clean rice; rice bean: rice polish: 
pasteurized milk: fresh cut-up vegetables in cellophane 
bags: fresh vegetables washed, cleaned and packaged in 
cellophane bags or boxed; fruits or vegetables (quick 
frozen); shelled peanuts; peanut shelled ground; killed 
and picked poultry (although not drawn); rolled barley; 
cottonseed hulls; beans (packaged, dried artificially) or 
packed in small containers for retail trade; dried fruits 
(dried mechanically or artificially) ; peaches peeled, pitted 
and placed in cold storage in unsealed containers: straw- 
berries canned in syrup in unsealed containers and placed 
in cold storage: milk, skimmed, vitamin D; milk, pow- 
dered: buttermilk: feathers: frozen milk and cream: cot- 
ton linters: chopped hay: seeds, deawned or scarified; and 
redried tobacco leaves.” 

The I.C.C. has announced that it will appeal the de- 
cision of the district court to the Supreme Court, but only 
on the exemptions of dried egg powder, dried egg yolks, 
powdered milk, buttermilk, and quick-frozen fruits and 
vegetables. 

The district court, finding that the following commodi- 
ties, have acquired a new identity, with new properties, and 
are devoted to new and different uses than their original 
principal ingredients, and “a new product has emerged,” 
held the following commodities nonexempt: “Slaughtered 
cattle: fresh meat; meat products . . . cottage cheese; 
cream cheese; butter; cottonseed meal; fruits and vege- 
tables canned; milk condensed.” 

Not only is the problem aggravated by the number of 
items exempted, but also by the application of the exemp- 
tion. In 1.C.C. v. Service Trucking, the 1.C.C. sought to 
enjoin the defendant from hauling eggs without obtaining 
a certificate of public convenience and necessity. This case 
was decided before the Supreme Court decided that frozen 
chickens were exempt, and the parties assumed. that their 
transportation was to be regulated. The carrier transported 
the frozen chickens from Delaware, Maryland, and Vir- 
ginia to the Middle West and on the return trip hauled eggs. 
The court held that, even though the trucks were used to 
haul regulated commodities on one leg of the trip, the ex- 
emption applied unless the manufactured products ¥. :re 
transported at the same time in the same vehicle. 

Fresh milk in cardboard containers moves from lowa to 
Florida, with citrus fruits being transported on the return 
haul, which makes it impossible for a common carrier, 
either by truck or rail, to compete with the exempt haul- 
ers. who are not required to publish their rate charges. 

Freedom from excise taxes has encouraged exempt car- 
riers and, coupled with other advantages such as not having 
to accept everything tendered them as common carriers do, 
has caused a constant diversion of traflic to private and 
exempt carriers which weakens the public transportation 
systems with their open, and relatively stable rates. 

While there are other factors which effect the distribu- 
tion of traffic besides minimum rates, they have a large 
bearing on the portion of traflic each type of carrier gets. 
Thus it is interesting to see how the various media have 
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prospered since 1940 when the National Transportation 
Act was passed: 


——1939—-—— 


Ton Miles % 
Carrier (millions) 
Rail ' ~_ .. 336.100 61.85 
Motor vehicle 16,000 8.47 
Inland waterways 96.219 7.71 


Ton Miles % 
(millions) 
534,448 
92.565 
132,262 


(7 1955—_ - 5 
Ton Miles % 

(millions ) 
631,385 
226,188 
216,508 


49.41 
17.70 
16.94 


61.41 
10.76 
15.20 

All forms of competing transportation have increased 
their total traffic handled; but since the war the percentage 
handled by the rails has dropped sharply and that of the 
trucks has increased fourfold. A large share of this in- 
crease has gone to the exempt trucks. 


CONTEMPORARY VIEWS ON THE ProsLem. The “Cabinet 
Committee” called for an increased reliance on the com- 
petitive forces in rate making and for revision of the declar- 
ation of national transportation policy to make it clear 
“(1) that common carriers are to be permitted greater 
freedom, short of discriminatory practices, to utilize their 
economic capabilities in the competitive pricing of their 
services, and (2) that in all such matters the regulatory 
commission is expected to act as an adjudicator, not a 
business manager. 

In its specific recommendations for rates, the committee 
proposed the Commission’s authority to prescribe mini- 
mum rates be continued but limited to determining whether 
a rate is compensatory, in that it covers the direct ascer- 
tainable cost of producing the service. 

The committee noted that, “while competition among 
the carriers in their lawful reach for traffic will generally 
serve to keep rates within a maximum reasonable level, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission should have authority 
to restrain carriers from charging excessive rates on traffic 
which is non-competitive.” 

The report further indicated that, because of inherent 
advantages of the different modes, the effect of competitive 
rates on rates at non-competitive points, and the competi- 
tive situation at most points, especially by truck and rail, 
there is little chance of one form destroying the other. 

Further recommendations in the report were for tighten- 
ing up exemptions on private carriers, contract carriers, 
and agricultural commodities, as well as the repeal of the 
“bulk commodity” clause which exempts a large share of 
the water carriers from regulation. 

The shippers, through the National Industrial Traffic 
League, an organization composed solely of shippers and 
not carriers, recommend that “more discretion be left to 
carrier management as outlined in the Cabinet Committee 
Report and that the power of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission be limited to prescribing just and reasonable 
maximum rates which shall not be less than the full cost of 
performing the service and minimum rates which shall not 
be less than compensatory for the service performed, i.e.. 
which fail to cover the direct ascertainable cost of perform- 
ing the service.” 

The League also approved the “three shall nots” pro- 
posed as an amendment of the Interstate Commerce Act 
by adding “In the exercise of its power to determine and 
prescribe just and reasonable rates for carriers subject to 
this Act, the Commission shall not consider the effect of 
such rates on the traffic of any other mode of transporta- 
tion; or the relation of such rates to the rates of any other 
mode of transportation; or whether such rates are lower 
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than necessary to meet the competition of any other mode 
of transportation.” These “shall nots” have been embodied 
in a bill before Congress. As might be expected, at public 
hearings the water carriers and truckers opposed the “shall 
nots,” while the railroads supported them. 





CURRENT BUSINESS TRENDS IN OREGON 


Multnomah County Real-Estate Transactions. During De- 
cember 1957 there were 867 real-estate sales amounting to $8,887,547 
in Multnomah County. Of these, 673 involved residences, the sales 
price of which was $7,010,416; 149 were vacant properties, $508,861; 
and 45 were business properties, $1,368,270. Additional figures are: 

Dec. 1957 Nov. 1957 Dec. 1956 
Number of sales _. siiimliialionaen 867 ~ 980 816 
Value of sales —............ oe FB $10,899,776 $9,736,448 
Number of mortgages _.. canainenennidtintinensiiees 636 688 590 
Amount loaned 0... neen eee ee $7,451,680 $7,068,883 $7,877,655 
Number of sheriff's deeds 1 4 4 
Amount of sheriff's deeds $1,7 
Average residential selling price «.......... $10,251 











$° 0,797 
$11,074 


$50,167 
$10,826 


Business Failures. Dun and Bradstreet’s series showing commer- 
cail failures is frequently considered an indicator of business health. 
Figures for Oregon are given below: 


1956 1957 
Liabilities Number 


$ 421,000 
1,234,000 
1,257,000 
604,000 
365,000 
593,000 
534,000 
1,046,000 
504,000 
3,202,000 
674,000 
882,000 


Liabilities 
$ 908,000 
1,252,000 
735,000 
1,516,000 
523,000 
1,637 ,000 
1,465,000 
1,024,000 
681,000 
1,413,000 
1,237,000 
1,427,000 


Number 
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Construction. The University of Oregon Bureau of Business Re- 
search in cooperation with the F. W. Dodge Corporation reports 
November 1957 construction contracts in Oregon amounted to 
$16,898,000, a decrease of 40 per cent from the preceding month. 
Comparative data in thousands of dollars follow: 

Nov. 1957 


$ 6,977 
5,853 
4,068 


Oct. 1957 


$ 6,427 
7,557 
14,056 


$16,898 $28,040 
The nonresidential construction involved 698,000 square feet in 
November 1957 and 501,000 square feet in October. The 484 resi- 
dential units for which contracts were made in November involved 
599,000 square feet, whereas in October the figure was 767,000 
square fect for 615 units. During the first eleven months of 1957, the 
value of building contracts in Oregon (excluding public works and 
utilities) was almost identical with the some period in 1956. For the 
eleven western states (again excluding public works and utilities) 
the cumulative total was down 3 per cent; for the United States 
it was up 2 per cent. 


Nonresidential 
i 
Public works & utilities 











Life-Insurance Sales. During November 1957 saies of ordinary 
life insurance in Oregon (excluding industrial life insurance, group 
and wholesale sales under new contract, renewals, dividend addi- 
tions, ete.) were 12.9 per cent ($4,689,000) lower than in October 
1957 and 8 per cent higher than in November 1956, The national 
figures showed a 3.9 per cent decrease in comparison with October 
1957 and a 12 per cent increase in comparison with November 1956. 


Department-Store Sales. The only retail sales indicator for 
Oregon is the sales of department stores in Portland, a series which 
is computed by the Federal Reserve Bank of San Francisco. The 
percentage of dollar sales volume for periods ending January 4, 1958 
as compared with the same period a year ago, for Portland and 
other Pacific Coast cities is shown below: 


Week Ending 
Jan. 4, 1958 


Calendar Year 
to Jan. 4, 1958 


Four Weeks 
Ending Jan. 4, 1958 
Portland 
Los Angeles 
San Francisco Bay 
Seattle 
United States 





CURRENT BUSINESS TRENDS IN OREGON 


Lumber. The figures below cover the Douglas-fir area of the Pa- 
cific Northwest. They were supplied by the West Coast Lumbermen’s 


gon Unemployment Compensation Commission. The most-recent 
reading covers the month of December 1957. (No adjustment for 


seasonal variation has been made. 1951 = 100.) 


1956 1957 


$OB. cnasane Ghss 78.6 
——— | 78.9 

. 84.1 78.8 

85.0 

92.2 

99.8 


Association and are in thousands of feet board measure. 
Dec. 1957 Nov. 1957 
118,819 142,429 
125,891 137,636 
176,001 471,838 
965,588 992,643 


Dec. 1956 
147,216 
162,868 
608,142 

1,060,040 


1956 


| 
i _———=- 
Sept. ............108.7 
Nov. 


1957 


95.4 
101.3 
90.9 
90.0 
82.1 
76.8 


Average weekly production 
SY I I a encriericeriiitmmaennbeesenentilinien 
Unfilled orders, end of month 

Lumber inventory, end of month 





Employment. The figures below are supplied by the Oregon 
State Unemployment Compensation Commission in Salem: 
Dec. 1957 Nov. 1957 

64,100 69,300 

14,600 16,500 

44,200 45,300 


Portland Food Prices. The upward trend of Portland food 
prices, which was reversed temporarily during September, October, 
and November 1957, resumed its rise in December. The change 
between November and December amounted to an increase of 0.6 
per cent and brought the December food price index, 117.5, to nearly 
2 per cent above its year-ago level. The major reason for the Novem- 
ber-December rise was a seasonal increase averaging an even 3 per 
cent for prices of fruits and vegetables; the sharpest increases within 
this group were 57.6 per cent for tomatoes and 15.2 per cent for 
apples. 


Dec. 1956 
79,000 
18,600 
33,500 


Lumber & wood products —..........____...__._._...... 
Food & kindred products ~ 
Other manufacturing 





Total manufacturing .. 122,900 131,100 131,100 
20,100 
83,100 
88,600 


_. 150,300 


22,000 
79,400 
86,300 
152,300 


21,600 
87 ,200 
85,800 
154,100 


a ern E TTS 
Retail trade — 
Government Saree en 
Other nonmanufacturing ~~~... 








340,000 
471,000 


348,700 
479,800 


Total nonmanufacturing a 


Total nonagricultural employment —__.. . 465,000 Index 


Dec. 1957 
(1947-49=100) 


Percentage Change to 
Dec. 1957 from 
Nov. 1957 Dec. 1956 


. 117.5 +0.6 +1.8 
LL +0.7 +2.2 
Cereals & bakery products —........ 135.4 0.0 +4.1 
Meats, poultry & fish 0. ....... 106.8 +0.4 +8.6 
es +0.1 +2.9 
Sl +3.0 —3.8 
Other foods at home ... .... ............... 116.5 +0.4 —0.7 


Index of Man Hours in Manufacturing. One of the best indi- 
cators showing changes in manufacturing activity is the man hours 
of industrial production workers. These figures apply only to per- 
sonnel engaged in direct manufacturing activities; sales, office, and 
general administrative employees are excluded. The index is derived 
by the Bureau of Business Research from data supplied by the Ore- 


Food, total , " 





BANK DEBITS 


Bank debits represent the dollar value of checks drawn against the deposit accounts of individuals and business firms. Bank debits are regarded as good indicators of 
current business activity, although their value for this purpose may be impaired by the inclusion of large checks arising out of transfers of funds for the purchase of certain 
types of capital assets that do not constitute “business activity."’ The Bureau of Business Research collects bank debits from 167 banks and branches monthly. 

Number of Dec. 1957 
Banks Compared with 
Reporting Nov. 1957 Dec. 1956 
31,700,644,800 + 1.i —2i 

1,137 ,200,886 + 3.5 — 2.6 

196,133.77 + 14 +14 

33,635,854 — 7.7 —I11.1 

145,330,434 0.0 — 14 


Debits 
Dec. 1957 
$1,724,620,792 
1,107 ,276,772 
198,964,627 
29,891,060 
143,322,393 


Debits 
Nov. 1957 
$1,705,773,737 
1,069,787 .289 
196,248,912 
32,368,996 
143,327,085 


Debits 


Economic Areas Dec. 1956 





Oregon i160 


Portland area (Multnomah, Washington, Clackamas, Columbia counties) 52 
Mid-Willamette Valley (Benton, Linn, Marion, Pulk, Yamhill counties) 35 
North Oregon Coast (Clatsop, Lincoln, Tillamook counties) 10 
West-Central Oregon (Douglas, Lane, Coos counties) — 18 














Southwestern Oregon (Curry, Jackson, Josephine counties) 





Upper Columbia River (Gilliam, Wasco, Wheeler, Hood River, Sherman counties) —__. 


Pendleton area (Umatilla, Morrow counties) 





Central Oregon (Deschutes, Crook, Jefferson counties) 








Klamath Falls area (Klamath, Lake counties) 
Baker, La Grande area (Baker, Wallowa, Graat, Union counties). 





Burns area (Harney, Malheur counties) 





ll 68,661 ,000 
27,773,382 
30,251,946 
27,994,271 
37,978,815 
28,305,725 
24,200,801 


71,421,459 
30,674,573 
31,528,028 
30,525,435 
37,955,324 
31,896,583 
30,010,053 


73,721,537 
28,559,677 
32,748,438 
27,158,949 
35,536,026 
28,304,742 
22,513,979 


3.9 
9.5 
4.0 
8.3 
0.1 
—11.3 
—19.4 


BUILDING PERMITS 


Building permits give an indication of building operations planned rather than actual construction under way. Care must be taken in interpreting these data to allow ior 
the lag which may elapse between the issuance of the permit and the beginning of actual construction. The data have been collected by the Bureau of Business Research. 


New 
Residential 
Dec, 1957 


$ 35,000 
42,000 
46,000 
27,400 
67 ,000 

248,120 


Albany 
Baker 

Bend 

Coos Bay 
Corvallis 
Eugene____. 
Grants Pass 
Hillsboro 
Klamath Falls 
La Grande 
McMinnville 
Medford 
North Bend 























54,650 
13,000 











28,000 
50,000 
17,000 
109,000 
781,830 
24,000 
36,000 
4,500 
20,615 
189,626 
603,550 
6,000 
308,585 
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Portland 
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Salem 

een 
The Dalles 
ELLA 
Multnomah County 
Wasco County 
58 other communities __..... 




















Total $2,711,876 


6 





New Non- 
residential 
Dec. 1957 


$ 700 


$3,404,204 


Additions, 
Alterations 
& Repairs 
Dec. 1957 


$ 34,400 
715 
45,350 
23,230 
1,300 
21,280 
7,950 
14,425 
10,730 
2,150 
300 
21,815 
6,918 
18,810 
797,670 
11,965 
20,115 
16,920 
4,050 
38,057 
125,413 


120,827 


$1,344,420 


$7,460,590 


T otals 
Dec. 1957 


$ 70,100 
45,215 
91,950 
50,630 
78,300 

302,990 
69,450 
69,075 
43,730 

2,150 
29,000 
93,115 
23,918 
1,295,840 
2,321,355 
35,965 
87,105 
21,420 
24,665 
366,518 
1,518,938 
6,000 
812,98) 


—— 


Totals 
Nov. 19357 
$ 58,300 
78,485 
102,750 
10,020 
300,200 
102,515 
15,335 
38,550 
80,900 
18,750 
24,450 
257 B05 
51,142 
89,750 
2,206,010 
40,329 
228,391 
30,115 
37,750 
287 603 
1,503,025 


1,510,685 


su EEEEneneeneeennnneeeanel 


$7,072,863 


$6,919,518 


— 6.9 
— 2.8 
— 7.6 
+ 3.1 
+ 6.9 

0.0 
+ 7.5 


Totals 

Dec. 1956 
$ 72,000 
300 
74,950 
132,200 
27.700 
373,150 
81,150 
17,875 
82,982 
12,300 
54,950 
319,475 
66,435 
105,350 
529,680 
38,250 
53,720 
21,180 
64,225 
278,770 
1,591,455 
31,100 

857,021 


— 
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